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What a lesson in the study of the social organism is the short and modest 
conclusion written by the conductor of this immense investigation, and chiefly 
pointing forward to the need of further research ! 

Bernard Bosanqukt. 



Neighborhood Guilds an Instrument of Social Reform. By Stanton 
Coit, Ph.D., Lecturer of the South Place Ethical Society, London. Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co., London. Pp. 150. 

Those of us who are doubtful with regard to the efficacy of General Booth's 
social scheme, are naturally eager to discover some other and more practical 
method of dealing with those terrible problems of modern life which are now 
engaging a large share of the attention of every thoughtful man. It would be a 
very high praise to any social reformer to say that he has succeeded in bringing 
forward a scheme which will accomplish all the objects that General Booth has 
at heart, and which will be free from all the drawbacks that are incident to his 
own proposal. I will not be so rash as to say that Dr. Coit has succeeded in 
doing this, but I will venture to say that this little book of his seems to me to 
indicate very clearly the direction in which such a scheme is to be sought. In 
writing it, Dr. Coit has evidently had General Booth's scheme constantly in 
view, and has also had constantly in view the criticisms that have been passed 
on that scheme, especially the very weighty criticisms by Mr. Loch and Mr. 
Bosanquet. To give an account of its contents would be superfluous. It is very 
easily accessible, and every one who is interested in social questions will, no 
doubt, procure a copy. It will be sufficient, therefore, to indicate the general 
character of the book. Dr. Coit intends to suggest by the term " Neighborhood 
Guild" that, " irrespective of religious belief or non-belief, all the people, men, 
women, and children, in any one street, or any small number of streets, in every 
working-class district in London, shall be organized into a set of clubs, which 
are by themselves, or in alliance with those of other neighborhoods, to carry out, 
or induce others to carry out, all the reforms — domestic, industrial, educational, 
provident, or recreative — which the social ideal demands." This may seem 
somewhat general and vague, but any one who will read through Dr. Coit's very 
clear and interesting exposition will soon find that the idea which he has in his 
mind is a quite definite and practical one. Perhaps the best way of indicating 
shortly its nature will be to note its relations to several other schemes which it 
naturally suggests, — viz., the Mediaeval Guilds, Fourier's phalansteres, Toynbee 
Hall, the Charity Organization Society, and General Booth's Social Scheme. 

It reminds us of the Mediasval Guilds, as being a fraternity banded together 
for social advancement ; but it differs from them by its comprehensiveness, and 
by the immeasurably greater width of its aims. It would comprehend men of 
all trades, of all creeds, of all political parties, of all ages and sexes, as if in a 
single family group ; and would seek to assist these not merely in their economic 
development, but also in their moral and intellectual culture. By its comprehen- 
siveness it reminds us more of Fourier's phalansteres than of a mediseval guild; 
but from the former also it is differentiated by the fact that its organization does 
not require any social revolution. It does not aim at an artificial comprehen- 
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siveness, nor does it seek, as Fourier did, to make each group self-sufficing. It 
is simply an organization of the inhabitants of particular districts, as they are 
actually found existing, for mutual aid and improvement. Hence it may be 
compared rather to such an institution as Toynbee Hall. But it differs again 
from this also, inasmuch as it is of the essence of the scheme that each neighbor- 
hood should have a guild of its own, and that within each guild the social work 
should be systematically organized. It would aim also, as I understand, at being 
rather more democratic than Toynbee Hall, insisting more on self-improvement 
rather than on improvement from above ; but I am not sure that in this respect 
the difference would be great. From a Charity Organization Society, again, the 
scheme is, of course, distinguished by the greater breadth of its aims ; but it is 
its object, among other things, that each neighborhood should be its own charity 
organization society. Dr. Coit considers (I think rightly) that by such an ar- 
rangement the work of inspection, which a charity organization has to conduct, 
would be rendered both easier and less offensive. Finally, as already remarked, 
the scheme bears an obvious resemblance to that of General Booth, inasmuch as 
it seeks to combine in one great organization all kinds of work for the social ele- 
vation of the people. It differs from General Booth's scheme chiefly (i) by its 
strongly educational character and by its insistence on self-help ; (2) by its re- 
ligious neutrality ; (3) by its democratic spirit and decentralization, each guild 
being on an independent basis and governed, by its own members; (4) by its co- 
operation with already existing institutions ; (5) by the fact that it does not merely 
seek to deal with the " submerged tenth," but with the elevation of all social 
grades, and consequently may be hoped to be not merely a palliative measure but 
a real remedy for social ills. 

That such a scheme should be free from defects it would be too much to hope. 
In the first place, the organization of it would, no doubt, be slow. It presup- 
poses the existence not of one General Booth but of many social enthusiasts. 
This Dr. Coit clearly recognizes. " Nothing but personality," he says, " can 
organize the social chaos of the masses into rational and moral co-operation." 
But he says that " it is a mistake to imagine that suitable personalities are so 
rare that, if one goes, no one else would be forthcoming to take his place." 
" Experience, a generous interest in the work, and the consciousness of personal 
responsibility develop the type of personality required." The work, in short, 
would develop the worker. But this evidently would require some time. Such 
a scheme, therefore, cannot undertake, like General Booth's, to rescue the de- 
graded classes of the population in a mass and at once. In the second place, it 
may be urged that, without central control, the work of the guilds would be apt 
to become, at least at first, somewhat chaotic. I am not sure, however, that there 
would be much force in such an objection. I think new guilds might be expected 
to follow to a great extent in the lines of those already at work, and to co-operate 
with one another in their subsequent development. In the third place, it might 
be said, that while such Neighborhood Guilds as these would be very suitable for 
certain districts, there are others in which they could not be expected to flourish, 
or, at least, to produce good results. In districts in which a single type of indus- 
try is predominant, there might not be sufficient diversity of character to give in- 
terest to such a guild. It might degenerate into an organ for the promotion of 
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particular interests ; and the small minority of 'those who did not belong to the 
dominant section, or who did not wish to promote its special interests, might find 
themselves unable to co-operate in a friendly way with the majority. But I sup- 
pose this difficulty would be to a considerable extent removed by the co-operation 
of the various guilds with one another, and by the personality of their leaders. 
In the fourth place, some may be disposed to think, that the absence of religious 
enthusiasm would prevent the work from being carried on with the same fervor 
as that which we may expect from the members of the Salvation Army. But Dr. 
Coit is probably right in thinking that the enthusiasm for social improvement is 
of itself quite sufficient, when rightly appealed to, to supply all the motive force 
that is required. And certainly, at least, the religious neutrality of the scheme 
would render it acceptable to a much greater variety of people than it could 
otherwise hope to reach. 

But whatever weight there may be in these difficulties, and in many more that 
might easily be suggested, it can, at least, not be denied that the scheme is a prac- 
ticable one, and one that will produce beneficial results. It has already been 
tried and found useful. There have for some years been more than one such 
guild in America, and there are now at least two ih London, and those who know 
anything of the working of them cannot doubt that they are rendering a most 
valuable service. 

Dr. Coit's book is one of the most interesting additions that have yet been made 
to the admirable series to which it belongs. It is full of practical insight and 
wise suggestiveness. No student of social questions can afford to neglect it ; and 
few will rise from the perusal of it without feeling that they have derived from 
it, in a very high degree, encouragement and help. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

Luxury. By Emile de Laveleye. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. Pp. 179 

and 9. 

This translation appears as the twenty-fourth volume of the " Social Science 
Series." The last third of the volume is chiefly occupied by a short treatise on 
" Law and Morals in Political Economy," and the book ends with a bibliography . 
of M. de Laveleye's works. In this notice we are concerned only with the treatise 
on luxury. 

The question which it aims at determining is stated at the outset to be this, Is 
luxury useful ? And the author goes on to consider, in eleven short chapters, 
what luxury is, whether or not it is justifiable, and what are its causes, concomi- 
tants, and effects. Although the definitions given are neither very precise nor 
quite consistent, we may, perhaps, say that, on the whole, M. de Laveleye regards 
as luxury whatever is expensive and out of reach of the majority. Luxury is 
"the use of those things that are rare and costly" (p. 35).; "it consists in what 
is very costly" (p. 55). The main point, and the one which is most often for- 
gotten, is this : " Every article of luxury costs much labor ; could not this labor 
be utilized in a more rational fashion?" (p. 29). Compare also p. 3 : " Luxury 
is anything which does not answer to our primary needs, and which, since it 
costs much money to buy, and consequently [?] much labor to produce, is only 
within reach of the few. The extreme of luxury is that which destroys the 
Vol. II. — No. 1 9 



